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READERS WRITE 





Dan Beard on Dan Beard’s Faculties 

It was mighty kind of you to write such 

a splendid notice about me, and give it 
ota a prominent display in your valu- 
able publication (PATHFINDER, July 2), 
but you have excited my curiosity. 
Which one of my faculties is failing, 
er is it a general breakdown? I can 
see as well as I could at forty. I can 
hear as well as I could at twenty, and I 
can feel as well as I could at ten. As for 
memory, I can tell you the color of the 
pinafores I wore as an infant. 

I will sadly own up, however, that 
physically I am not quite the same as I 
was when I was pulling an oar in the 
champion eight-oared shell, or putting up 
100-pound dumbbells at the gymnasium, 
or taking a 25-mile hike to hear the 
birdies sing, or dropping a moose with 
one shot from a moving canoe 100 yards 
away. No, 1 am not physically the same, 
but you have me worried. Please tell me 
which faculty is missing, and I will go to 
the garage to have the carbon scraped off 
my spark plugs... 

Daniel C. Beard 
National Scout Commissioner 
Boy Scouts of America 
New York City 


[PATHFINDER regrets it used loose language. Ob- 
viously, and happily, 88-year-old Daniel Carter Beard 
has no failing faculties —Ed. } 


A Tip for Fishermen and Hunters 

After notice of Paganini’s experience 
with the violin and mice (PATHFINDER, 
Readers Write, July 19), it seems that the 
Pied Piper was perhaps more scientific 
than he had credit for. I know a little 
girl who fixed up some strings so she 
could thrumb tunes, and each morning a 
lizard would come out to listen, and when 
she finished, the lizard would go back 
under his log ... One of the finest dairies 
in the Tennessee Valley has installed a 
radio for use at milking time, to serve 
as a soothing influence on the cows... 
It’s time for fishermen and hunters to 
take along music when they want to make 
a big catch. 

Cora Bishop 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
“Harold Teen” and Mr. Harding 

May I call your attention to a very 
trivial error in your current issue of 
July 16? Mr. Roosevelt is not, contrary 
to your statement, the first President to 
appear in the “funnies.” In either 1921 
or 1922, President Harding appeared in 
“Harold Teen.” Harold was caddying 
that particular summer, and for several 
days carried clubs for the President. 

H. P. Martin 

Pasadena, Cal. 


Youth and Catholics 

My attention has just been called to an 
article entitled “Youth,” which appeared 
in the June 25th issue of PATHFINDER 
... It covers to some extent the activities 
of private agencies in this field . 

The article would have had a much 
wider appeal if some mention had been 
made of the extensive but little-publi- 
cized activity of Catholic youth organi- 
zations . .. It may be of interest to know 


that in recent years coordinated youth 
programs and set-ups have been devel- 
oped in many dioceses throughout the 
country. 

The CYO in the Archdiocese of Chicago 
. While the Chicago plan has 


is typical . . 


been more highly publicized than the 
program developed in other dioceses, it 
is a matter of record that there are at 
least forty dioceses in the United States 
sponsoring youth programs . . . magnifi- 
cent work is being done ... 

(Rev.) Vincent Mooney, C. S. C. 

Director 

Catholic Youth Bureau, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 


Gettysburg: 75 Years After 

I read with interest your account of 
the Gettysburg reunion in PATHFIND- 
ER for July 16. I attended as escort for 
a veteran and also acted as reporter for 
the Greenville Advocate. A reporter can 
write only what he learns by observation 
or communication, so was greatly sur- 
prised at the amount of liquor consumed. 
I covered both camps thoroughly and fre- 
quently, and the first word regarding the 
liquor issued to veterans came as we were 
leaving Indianapolis on the return trip. 
It may have been issued to some, but if 
so, was done very quietly. 

John H, Nowlan 
Greenville, Ill, 
* i * 

I have traveled here from Lebanon, 
Ore., as attendant for J. H. Alleye, a vet- 
eran of the war 101 years old. We thought 
we would be the big moguls, but we find 
here a man 102, another 103, another 104, 
and one 112. We find we are only spring 
chickens... 

E. E. Taylor 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
* * ” 

Are you not in error in your article, 
“Gettysburg: Last Camp”? I have not 
a history at hand, but my memory says 
that the Union forces lost 30,000 and the 
Confederates 20,000. 

Rev. George L. Pake 
Marion, O. 


{PATHFINDER was correct in stating that 6,000 
soldiers were killed and 37,000 wounded or captured. 
The Union loss, in men killed, wounded or missing, 
pay pe 73.000; the Confederate loss was about 


From Czechoslovakia 

Referring to the letter of Joseph Hack- 
enberg, Jr., in “Readers Write” of PATH- 
FINDER, June 18: Only a misinformed 
person would make the statement that 
“fools manufactured the Versailles 
Treaty.” 

Your wonderful editorial of May 14, 
stating that the Sudeten Germans are the 
best treated minority in Central Europe, 
is correct. Can J. H., Jr., point out in 
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what country in Central Europe a minor- 
ity is treated as well or better? 0; 
course, he can’t. His idea that Czech 
slovakia would disappear from the map 
is preposterous! 

If Hitler’s Germany should dare to mec 
dle with Czechoslovakia, it would star! 
another World war, with France, En: 
land, Poland, Russia and perhaps a {: 


‘other countries united with the Czechs . 


The war would not last long... Germa: 
would disappear from the map of Europ. 
Jul. Wiener 


Brno, Czechoslovakia 
[For more on this subject, see page 6.—Ed.] 


“A Black Eye for Maine” 
In FATHFINDER of June 18 (editoria! 
I find that American citizens are sham: 
fully isolated in the state of Maine. Th: 
the state of Maine should be so bac!:- 
woodsy makes me warm around the co! 
lar. Why is there not a state road or: 
county road to that district? Why isn’ 
there an American public school there? 
What a black eye for the state of Main: 
Roy E. Moody 
Albany, Ore. 


Bouquets—U nsolicited 
I should like to express my sincere a; 
preciation for the high type of materi. 
which PATHFINDER has presented, ¢s- 
pecially the past year. With a literar) 
world that is replete with hysteria, invec- 
tive, bias and insincerity, it is indeed a 
pleasure to read a magazine like PATI! 
FINDER that offers its news honestly, it: 
opinions objectively and dispassionate}, 
For the editorials and the lead artic): 
especially I am grateful. To the editors, 
many more years of useful life! 
R. Christenson 


Frederic, Wis. 
* 7 . 

. PATHFINDER is the biggest litt 
magazine we have ever read. PATHFIND- 
ER has a small tongue but a large brain .. 

Mrs. S. G. Phillips 
Muskogee, Okla. 

Your July 9 editorial on swing was th: 
tops . .. 1 must confess that all you: 
editorials are good and the magazine a 
a whole is one of the best .. . 

Alfred Schwab, Jr. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

. . . Reading PATHFINDER will mak: 
liberals of us all—at least in our atti 
tude toward fellow citizens who diff: 
with us politically ... Reading this excce! 
lent magazine encourages moderation and 
clearness of thought... 

John J. O’Toole 
Ben Avon, Pa. 

I received my PATHFINDER today, an‘! 
enjoyed it as much as ever, but it didn’! 
take long to read it. I hope yow don’ 
get to printing postal cards, but if you d 
I for one will read and like it. PAT! 
FINDER would be worth its price in a: 
form. 
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Over a Million Weekly 


A Conference Marks a Milestone in Medicine 


N WASHINGTON last week, Amer- 
{ ican medicine passed an important 
milestone. For the first time in the 
history of the United States, there was 
a National Health Conferenee. Called 
at the suggestion of President Roose- 
velt, it was attended by 175 private 
doctors, government health officials 
and representatives of the public. Al- 
most at the same time, the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service quietly observed 
its 140th birthday, better equipped 
with experience and funds than ever 
before. Government interest in health 
had reached a new peak. 

No one has ever written a history 
of health in America. Poring through 
obscure reports, authorities only 
know that health in the United States 
was once terribly uncertain. They 
know, for instance, that yellow fever 
once struck as far north as the Cana- 
dian city of Quebec. They know that 
Asiatic cholera was a plague feared 
in every American seaport. Well into 
the 19th century, leases in New York 
City commonly provided that rents 
would be reduced in the event of 
“business depressions resultant from 
yellow fever and cholera.” 

Diphtheria, typhoid fever and ty- 
phus fever once were common. Small- 
pox was as inevitable a part of life as 
measles, Nearly every American was 
scarred by it, and hundreds of thou- 
sands died from it. 

PUBLIC HEALTH: In _ colonial 
America, the appalling toll of dis- 
“ase was largely accepted as God’s 






will. In 1793, however, there was a 
deadly epidemic of yellow fever in 
Philadelphia which killed one-tenth 
of the city’s 60,000 population. During 
the next year, the city established a 
municipal board of health—the first 
in America. Timidly, the Federal gov- 
ernment entered the field of health in 
1798, when it established the Marine 
Hospital Service to take care of sick 
sailors. 

Today, the principle has been firmly 
established that governments—local, 
state and national—should guard the 
people against the spread of conta- 
gious and infectious diseases. Virtu- 
ally every American city of more than 
10,000 population has a _ board of 
health. Beginning with Massachu- 
setts in 1869, all the 48 states now 
have health departments. The Marine 
Hospital Service has become the Pub- 
lic Health Service. In 1878—after yel- 
low fever had ravaged the Mississippi 
vallev—it was empowered to under- 
take the prevention of the spread of 
disease from one state to another. 

The Service now has an annual bud- 
get of about $14,000,000 for its own 
use. It still maintains marine hospi- 
tals; its officers enforce quarantine 
regulations at every American port. 
In addition, this year it is distributing 
$11,000,000 of Federal funds to be used 
by the states and the territories for 
health purposes. 

Primarily, however, the Service is 
an advisory and inspirational body. 
Its researchers in the National Insti- 
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The Erasure of Syphilis Is One Objective: There Are Injections to Stamp It Out 
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Dr. Parran Heads the Health Service 


tute of Health laboratories investigate 
diseases, helping to discover cura- 
tives or preventives which may be 
passed on to other doctors. Other of 
its experts draft model health laws 
and procedures which local authori- 
ties are urged to adopt. Currently, 
Surgeon General Thomas Parran is 
urging the nation to “stamp out 
syphilis”—a disease which in all but 
extreme cases can be cured by injec- 
tions of neo-arsphenamine (see cut). 
In this, as in many of its endeavors, 
the Service would be helpless without 
the cooperation and ideas of local 
authorities and of the hundreds of lay 
and medical organizations which are 
also interested in health problems. 

REVOLUTIONS: Thus, the scope 
of public health administration has 
grown from a single city until it cov- 
ers the whole nation. Disease has 
gone down. 

Not all—perhaps not even half—of 
this improvement, however, can be 
ascribed to medicine. The industrial 
revolution and the age of machines 
began in England during the latter 
half of the 18th century, bringing 
with it better wages and undreamed 
of luxuries. As a natural result, peo- 
ple became healthier and more resist- 
ant to disease. Death rates in Ainer- 
ica had begun to fall even before the 
occurrence of a second revolution—a 
revolution in the field of medicine. 

This second revolution was the birth 
and fantastically swift development 
of bacteriology—the science of the 
microscope. It was the 17th century 
Hollander, Leeuwenhoek, who devel- 
oped the microscope to its earliest 
peak of excellence, and who yas 
among the first to note the presence 
in plants and human blood of mysteri- 
ous, tiny organisms. During the 
1870s, the brilliant and bombastic 
French chemist, Louis Pasteur, prov- 





(Continued on page 13) 
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President: Off Duty 


Outside the imposing residence at 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last week, workmen 
banged noisily at a new section of 
iron fence. Within, paperhangers 
littered the floors and tramped heed- 
lessly through empty corridors. The 
racket bothered no one, for the occu- 
pants of the White House were all 
vacationing. 

The head of the family, Franklin 
Roosevelt, was angling for rare fish on 
the sun-speckled waters of the Pacific. 
His wife took her ease high above the 
Hudson River in Hyde Park, N. Y. 
Even the servants were off duty. 

Before embarking at San Diego for 
his aquatic holiday, the President 
ended the initial stage of his cross- 
country travels with a triumphal pro- 
cession through California. When he 
rolled into San Francisco, more than 
300,000 persons, themselves on_ holi- 
day by proclamation of the city gov- 
ernment, packed the streets and hung 
from every available vantage point to 
greet him. As the Presidential party 
motored over a 50-mile route back and 
forth through the western metropolis, 
whistles shrilled, sirens screamed and 
guns boomed in tumultuous welcome. 

Beaming with delight at the warmth 
of the reception, Roosevelt sat down 
for lunch with 1,000 Californians on 
Treasure Island, site created especial- 
ly for San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
International Exposition next year. 
Mindful of local civic pride, the Pres- 
ident took the exposition as the text 
of his luncheon address. He could 
not agree, he said, with those who 
thought it a pity that San Francisco 
and New York were planning fairs 
for the same year. The coincidence, 
he thought, was evidence of an ex- 
pectation of peace on this side of the 
world in 1939. . Wishing that the 
same could be said for the rest of 
the world, Roosevelt went on to re- 
new his offer of the fullest coopera- 
tion by this country in any inter- 
national effort to reduce arms. Mean- 
while, he pointed to the Navy’s 63 
_gray-hulled men-o’-war lying at an- 
chor before him in San Francisco har- 
bor as “a potent, every-ready fact in 
the national defense of the United 
States.” 

Thereupon, to the accompaniment 
of a deafening 21-gun salute, the Pres- 
ident boarded the cruiser Houston and 
spent two hours reviewing the fleet of 
which he had spoken. Next day, 
Roosevelt relaxed by driving through 
Yosemite National Park before turn- 
ing down the coast to Los Angeles. 

In that city, he once more resumed 
his role of “head of the Democratic 
party” to give direct endorsement to 
Senator William G. McAdoo. Stand- 


ing beside the handsome, 75-year-old 
veteran, Roosevelt told a station plat- 
form audience of his satisfaction that 








McAdoo was running for his second 
Senate term. He added heartily: 
“And I hope he'll be re-elected.” This 
statement ended for the time being a 
much publicized “purge tour” which 
had resulted in direct endorsement of 
two men—McAdoo and Alben Bark- 
ley—a number of cautious but helpful 
references to “my old friend, so-and- 
so” and open criticism of no candi- 
dates at all. 

Before motoring to San Diego and 
boarding the Houston for his fishing 
trip, Roosevelt transacted one impor- 
tant piece of official business by nam- 
ing as administrator of the new wage- 
hour law Elmer F. Andrews, 48-year- 
old Industrial Commissioner of New 
York State and active champion of 
legislation relating to employment. His 
only other official act was a state- 
ment of regret at the death of 62-year- 
old Queen Marie of Rumania. 

At sea, Roosevelt’s official and polit- 
ical cares were forgotten. A Mexican 
envoy came aboard to pay the re- 
spects of President Lazaro Cardenas, 
and plans were laid for an eventual 
visit to Panama on the way back east. 
But for the most part, the President 
was intent on one thing only—the bait 
and technique best calculated to lure 
from the depths such exotic piscato- 
rial prey as the yellowtail, the rooster 
fish and the wild wahoo. 





Politics: Highlights 

A momentary lull settled over the 
seething political front last week, but 
the temporary quiet provided an ef- 
fective background for highlights that 
indicated renewed activity ahead. 

Encouraging to New Dealers were 
the words of Postmaster General 
James A. Farley, who, in a magazine 
article and a speech, reaffirmed his 
loyalty to Roosevelt in unmistakable 
terms. In the article, first of a series 
for The American Magazine, Farley 
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Farley Gave a Fire-Eating Speech 
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wrote frankly of the Roosevelt pre- 
convention campaign of 1932 and of 
his own part in it as a “political drum 
mer.” To Vice-President Garne: 
“Genial Jim” gave credit for swingin: 
the Democratic nomination to Roos: 
velt, who, the Postmaster said, belie, 
ed so firmly in “his own star of des 
tiny” that he wrote his acceptanc: 
speech “when many people insiste:| 
he was licked.” 

In a fire-eating speech to the na 
tional convention of Young Demo 
crats in Seattle, Farley called round 
ly for “a Roosevelt Congress to sup 
port Roosevelt policies” against “th: 
black reactionaries sniping at Roose 
velt from behind their barricade o! 
money bags.” To many, Farley’ 
words seemed a conclusive answer to 
long unconfirmed rumors that he and 
the President were not always seein: 
eye to eye. 

Also heartening to New Dealers 
were the only primary results of th 
week. In Montana, Representative: 
Jerry O’Connell and James O’Connor 
incumbent New Deal Democrats, wer: 
renominated. Chief issue had been 
the opposition of Montana’s Demo 
cratic Senator Burton Wheeler {: 
many New Deal aims. O’Connell as 
serted that President Roosevelt had 
“instructed” him to “go out there and 
fight like hell to defeat Senator Whee! 
er’s machine so he won’t be back in 
1940.” This contention Wheeler, who 
said he had taken no part in the cam 
paign, called ridiculous. 

In two places, Republicans, too, 
made news last week. Before 1,000 
county leaders at Newport, N. Y., na 
tional chairman John D. M. Hamilton 
scored New Deal efforts to “intimi 
date” the press and suggested that hi: 
party re-adopt its first campaign plat 
form: “Free speech, free people, fre: 
labor and free men.” 

In a somewhat more practical vein, 
the Republican Program Committee, 
due to meet in Chicago next month, 
announced through its chairman, 
Glenn Frank, that its “first considera 
tion” would be agriculture. On this 
and other problems, the 150 conferees 
will make recommendations which 
will form the nucleus of the party’: 
November platform. 


Power: TVA, PWA 


On two fronts last week, the Admin 
istration was involved in problems 
concerning power. _In_ Knoxvillt 
Tenn., the Congressional investigation 
of the Tennessee Valley Authorit) 
went into its second week. In Wash- 
ington, the Public Works Administra 
tion put into effect a new power polic) 

Completing a week’s tour of TVA 
properties, the 10-man Congressiona! 
Investigating Committee opened’ pub 
lic hearings on the squabble between 
Dr. Arthur Morgan, ousted TVA chair 
man, and his two former colleagues, 
Harcourt Morgan and David Lilienthal. 

After hearing Harcourt Morgan, the 
new TVA head, describe the scope and 
purpose of the Authority, the commit- 
tee brought Dr. Arthur Morgan to the 
witness chair. At the Washington 
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hearings in June, he had been accused 
by the two other directors of rushing 
them into administrative work before 
they were prepared, trying to domi- 
nate the board and having impractical 
ideas. All these he denied last week. 
Then, he asserted that Lilienthal had 
been trying to have him removed as 
chairman since 1933, that’ either 
Lilienthal or Harcourt Morgan had 
sponsored a newspaper campaign 
against him, and that many of the 
policies for which they had criticized 
him were based on President Roose- 
velt’s ideas. 

In Washington, meanwhile, Public 
Works Administrator Harold Ickes 
had become the center of a controversy 
over the PWA’s new power policy. As 
announced by Ickes, the policy would 
provide for “conditional” allotments 
of Federal funds to cities seeking to 
build power projects to compete with 
private utilities. This meant, said 
Ickes, that the cities would not gel 
such funds until after they had made 
a “fair and reasonable” offer to buy 
the power facilities of private con- 
cerns. Ickes was to decide on the 
“fairness, and reasonableness” of the 
offers. 

In this policy, critics of the Federal 
power program immediately saw a 
widespread threat to privately owned 
utilities in all parts of the country. 
The policy, they charged, gave Ickes 
the power of “life and death” over 
many such companies. Asserting that 
he would be “necessarily” interested 
in advancing public works, they sug- 
gested that an independent authority 
be set up to determine the all-im- 
portant factor of price in any “fair 
and reasonable” offer to buy private 
facilities. Unshaken by this criticism, 
Ickes said that he knew of no one 
“better qualified” than himself to de- 
cide such matters. Subsequently, 
PWA announced that 21 “conditional” 
grants totaling $9,528,000 had been 
made to cities for competitive public 
power projects. 





Air: Daring Young Man 


For Americans last week, the out- 
standing news was news of the air. 
Shy, 33-year-old Howard Hughes (see 
page 11) had completed a_ record- 
breaking world flight in three days, 
19 hours, eight minutes and 10 sec- 
onds. When he and his four com- 
panions landed back in New York, 
the city gave them a wild welcome 
surpassed only by the Lindbergh wel 
come of 1927. 

Hardly had New York hailed Hughes 
as a hero, however, when the world 
suddenly heard of red-haired Douglas 
Gorce Corrigan. <A 31-year-old un- 
employed, unmarried airplane me- 
chanic, he became famous overnight. 
A week earlier, while the Hughes feat 
still held the headlines, he had flown 
non-stop from California to New York, 
but the trip won little attention, Then, 
arly one morning last week, he got 
in his plane, announced he was head- 
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Corrigan: “I Sure Am Ashamed .. .” 


ing back to California, and mysteri- 
ously took off to the east out over the 
Atlantic. Twenty-eight hours and 13 
minutes later, he was across the ocean 
in Dublin, Eire, introducing himself 
to astonished Irishmen. 

What made Corrigan’s flight aston- 
ishing was the way it contrasted with 
the carefully planned, elaborately 
equipped Hughes flight (PATHFIND- 
ER, July 23). Flying alone in a nine- 
year-old single-motored monoplane 
worth only $900, Corrigan had vir- 
tually no equipment but a compass- 
no navigating instruments, no radio, 
no safety devices. Moreover, although 
it was probably the most daringly 
casual in history, his flight had more 
than a touch of bizarre comedy. In 
his own words, it was a mistake. “! 
left New York to return to Los 
Angeles,” he said, “but by an un- 
fortunate mistake I set my compass 
wrong... The officials informed me 
I was in Ireland ... 1 sure am 
ashamed .. .” 

To officers of the famous “Liars 
Club” of Burlington, Wisconsin, Cor- 
rigan’s “mistake” story seemed _ so 
pleasingly outlandish that they made 
him a life member. To officials of the 
United States Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, the story was amusing but 
obviously incredible. Corrigan, they 
felt, had his tongue in his cheek: he 
had made the flight without the neces- 
sary official permit and he wanted to 
avoid being disciplined. Accordingly, 
although they openly admired his 
courage, they were convinced that he 
had not mistaken Ireland for Cali- 
fornia, and they therefore revoked his 
experimental flying license. This was 
done apparently for two reasons: (1) 
to show a mild form of discipline and 
discourage other daring young men 
from reckless flights; and (2) to keep 
him from attempting a return flight. 
To make doubly sure of the latter, his 
plane was locked up in Dublin. 

While Corrigan was being feted in 
Ireland, American aviation experts 
variously described his spectacular 








hop as “crazy,” “very remarkable” and 
“damned good flying.” He _ himself, 
however, seemed to regard it merely 
as a flight he had wanted to make ever 
since Lindbergh became his hero. Un- 
assuming, somewhat bashful, he was 
reported to have turned down numer- 
ous offers to capitalize on his adven- 
ture. The newspapers, meanwhile, 
reported his biography: He was born 
in Galveston, Texas, of Irish stock, one 
of three children. On the death of 
his parents, he went to California to 
live with his uncle, the Rev. S. Frazier 
Langford, a Baptist minister. After 
studying mechanies, he worked in 
airplane factories and won his first 
pilot’s license in 1928. Because of a 
tendency to hop in and out of air- 
ports on the spur of the moment, he 
has been dubbed “In Again, Out Again, 
Gone Again” Corrigan. 
Raa. < Sie 


Labor: Danger Spots 

Any expert surveying labor’s gener- 
ally fair weather map last week could 
have spotted without difficulty three 
distinct “low pressure areas,” each 
of which was a potential storm center. 

The month-old feud among leaders 
of the C. L. O.’s United Auto Workers 
(PATHFINDER, July 2) moved rapid- 
ly toward a crisis. Apparently attempt- 
ing lo forestall any possibility of re- 
bellion against him among the U. A. 
W.’s 400,000 members, president Ho- 
mer Martin sent lieutenants into New 
York, Michigan and Wisconsin to di- 
rect “purges” of unfriendly local union 
chiefs. Meanwhile, two self-appoint- 
ed committees of local officers clam- 
ored for the ear of John L. Lewis. 
Martin’s foes urged the C. I. O. head 
to intervene and reinstate union offi- 
cers ousted by Martin; Martin’s friends 
asked Lewis to keep his hands off. 
In the offing seemed to be an extraor- 
dinary U. A. W. convention which 
might support or disown Martin as 
president. Either course, observers 
said, could lead to serious rupture 
within the U. A. W. 

Fireworks enlivened the proceed- 
ings of the National Labor Relations 
Board in Steubenville, O., where C., I. 
©. charges against the Weirton Steel 
Company had been under considera- 
tion for 11 months, Repeated clashes 
between trial examiner Edward G. 
Smith and Clyde A. Armstrong, Weir- 
ton lawyer, came to a head when 
Armstrong defied Smith’s order to “sit 
down” during a heated discussion. 
Smith promptly barred Armstrong 
from further hearings for his “defiant, 
contemptuous and contumacious” at- 
titude. This action was the signal for 
a mass protest by the Weirton Em- 
ployees League, which led a crowd of 
3,000 in shouting protests against the 
NLRB and hanging Smith in effigy. 
So serious was the disturbance that 
the Weirton hearings were transferred 
to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

More violent was the trouble in 
Westwood, Cal., where the C. L O.’s 
International Woodworkers had called 
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a strike against a wage cut. Summoned 
by the town fire siren at 6 o’clock one 
morning, an armed force of 1,500 
smashed a picket line, shot one man, 
beat 30 others, and ran all C. I. O. men 
and their families out of the town. 
Road guards were posted to insure 
obedience to the vigilantes’ warning 
to the unionists: “Don’t come back.” 
ae 


Death of Insull 


In the grimy depths of a Paris sub- 
way last fortnight, a 78-year-old man 
suddenly buckled at the knees, clutch- 
ed his throat and pitched forward on 
his face, dead. In his pockets, police 
found 20 cents and an old laundry 
ticket. In every mean detail, it seem- 
ed the old story of sudden death for a 
poverty-stricken nobody — until the 
name on the laundry ticket became 
known. 

Samuel Insull, whose body last week 
lay in a French morgue awaiting 
burial in England, was no longer a 
rich man when he died, but he was by 
no means an unknown pauper. So 
steep had been his rise, so devastating 
his fall that the world remembered 
him well as the man whose business 
manipulations had ruined thousands. 

A flawless Alger type until the fate- 
ful days of 1929, Insull was the son of 
poor, lower-middle-class British par- 
ents. As a young man, ambitious and 
quick-witted, he caught the fancy of 
Thomas A. Edison, whose secretary 
and adviser he became. By 1892 he 
was ready to take the presidency of 
the Chicago Edison Company. 

In the raw, unbridled business 
world of 1900 Chicago, Insul] shot up- 
ward like a weed. Unhesitatingly 
crushing competitors, he built Chicago 
Edison into the city’s sole important 
utility concern. Spreading-first into 
suburban areas, then into neighboring 
states, Insull by 1912 was selling 
power to most of the Middle West. 

But ambition, which made possible 
his success, proved his downfall. His 
insatiable lust for power drove him to 
pile company on company, interest on 
interest. At the peak, Insul] concerns 
had capital of almost four billions, 
and the man’s own fortune was esti- 
mated at between 75 and 300 millions. 
But the crash of ’29 opened the dikes. 

In 1932, the whole crazy structure 
fell to pieces, and Insull fled to Europe. 
A Chicago grand jury quickly indicted 
him for embezzlement. Then follow- 
ed nearly two years of hide-and-seek 
between the old man and the law. In 
1934, Insull was taken from a Greek 
freighter off Turkey and brought home 
to court. In three separate proceed- 
ings, the fallen wizard was acquitted 
of any wrong-doing. Although 500,- 
000 persons had suffered losses, many 
of them irreparable, no jury would 
convict Insull of a crime. 

Jubilant at his “vindication,” Insull 
began to end his days on pensions 
totaling $21,000 a year. On the day of 
his death, with typical stubbornness, 
he ignored his wife’s advice not to 
ride subways, and died where he had 
been asked not to go. 





IN OTHER LANDS | 





France: Royal Visit 


Godd saive aour grechieuss Kinng, 
Longg laive aour nobeul Kinng, 
Godd saive ze Kinng. 


Taught by French newspapers 
which had published this phonetically 
spelled version of the British na- 
tional anthem, Parisians sang “God 
Save the King” last week. With no 
royalty of their own since 1870, 
Frenchmen still remember British Ed- 
ward VII. He paid a state visit to 
France in 1903, paving the way for 
an Anglo-French alliance the follow- 
ing year. Descendant from this pact 
was another, signed last April 29, 
which specified that in war time Brit- 
ain and France should be nearly as 
one country (PATHFINDER, May 14). 

Last week, Edward’s’ grandson, 
George VI, and Queen Elizabeth visit- 
ed France to signalize the fact that the 
Anglo-French alliance is now the 
strongest in the world. Their jour- 
ney was a neat counterpoise to the ex- 
change of visits between Adolf Hitler 
and Benito Mussolini, who declared in 
Germany last September: “The Europe 
of tomorrow will be Fascist!” So sig- 
nificant did Adolf Hitler consider 
the royal trip that on its eve he hastily 
dispatched Fritz Weidemann, his per- 
sonal aide-de-camp, to London. As 
token of Hitler’s professed wish for 
peace, Weidemann was reported to 
have presented Foreign Minister Lord 
Halifax with a German formula for 
solving the Czech problem. Next day, 
when the King and Queen boarded 
their yacht at Dover, Halifax went 
with them. 

Speeding across the English chan- 
nel with an escort of nine destroyers 
and 18 planes, the party was met mid- 
way by another escort from the French 
fleet. Arriving at Boulogne, the visi- 
tors rode on a special train to a spe- 
cial state railroad station in Paris. 
To protect their guests, city authori- 
ties had turned out 50,000 soldiers, 
who stood in double rows along the 
royal route, facing 2,000,000 cheering, 
singing Frenchmen. So closely flank- 
ed by mounted guards that they were 
nearly invisible, the King and Queen 
were whisked the three-mile distance 
to the palace of the Quai d’Orsay. 
Normally the French Foreign Office, 
it had been equipped with $2,760,000 
worth of paintings and furniture— 
Napoleon’s bed for the King and Marie 
Antoinette’s for the Queen. 

The climax of the visit came almost 
immediately. At a banquet in the 
Presidential Palace, President Lebrun 
exchanged toasts with George. In 
careful French, the King assured the 
world: “It would be impossible to re- 
call a period in which our relations 
were more intimate.” 

For three days thereafter, George 
and Elizabeth were to attend state 


dinners, see Paris and attend musical 
entertainments. The real work was to 





be done by Premier Daladier and Lori 
Halifax. On the third day of the fou: 

day visit, they were expected to dis 
cuss Spain and Czechoslovakia. |: 
respect to Spain, Daladier was expect 
ed to agree to make no move agains! 
a Franco victory. In respect to Czech: 

slovakia, Halifax was expected to 
agree that France, and perhaps Brit 
ain, should support the Czechs when 
it came to a showdown against Ger 
many. In respect to Hitler’s formula, 
correspondents guessed that it pro 
posed breaking up France’s allianc: 
with another Czech friend—Russia— 
and that Daladier and Halifax had al- 
ready decided that Hitler’s formula 


could form no basis for peace, 
ee 


Czechs: “Brutal” 


Since German troops massed on the 
borders of Czechoslovakia last May, 
European statesmen have been nerv- 
ous as cats. Last week, Lord Halifax, 
the British Foreign Minister, unexpect- 
edly visited Paris with King George 
(see above) to discuss Czechoslovakia 
with French Premier Daladier. Dala- 
dier himself had just renewed his 
country’s pledge to give Czechoslova- 
kia armed aid in case of invasion. 

Three days before, French newspa- 
pers had reported a hum of activity 
on the Franco-German border. They 
asserted that 500,000 Germans were 
working night and day to complete ad- 
ditions to Germany’s western defens- 
es, begun in 1936. This, they thought, 
was the prime reason for the Nazi de- 
cree in June making Germans liable 
to conscription for labor on state proj- 
ects (PATHFINDER, July 9). 

To go to Czechoslovakia’s aid, 
French troops and planes would have 
to cross German territory. Premier 
Daladier guessed that Adolf Hitler 
was increasing fortifications to make 
this impossible, and that there was 
more Nazi business afoot in Central 


Europe. Just three days later, the 
official German news agency, DNB, 
declared that Czechoslovak soldiers 


were mobilizing in the Sudeten areas 
where most German-blooded Czech cit- 
izens live, seeking to frighten them out 
of their demands for German self-ruk 
inside Czechoslovakia.t Thoroughly 
angered, the Prague government nex! 
day issued a statement which branded 
DNB’s reports as “brutal and disturb- 
ing” efforts to stir up Czech Nazis 
with “absolutely untrue stories.” 
Meanwhile, the Czech Cabinet was 
completing its year-long labors on a 
minorities statute to give satisfaction 
to the Ruthenians, Hungarians, Ger- 
mans and Poles who share Czecho- 
slovakia with the Czechs and the Slo- 
vaks. Each group, correspondents as- 
serted last week, was to be given the 
right to have its own schools, speak 
its own language and hold govern- 
+ Meanwhile, Germans read little about an im- 


portant occurrence at home: a s 8 market 
drop. stopped only by government in tion. 
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ment jobs in proportion to its num- 
bers among the whole population. Be- 
yond that, Premier Hodza was report- 
ed working on a plan to make Czecho- 
slovakia into a federation of sovereign 
states like the United States of 
America. 

Conferring with leaders of small 
parties, Hodza seemed to be attempt- 
ing to gather a majority for the day 
when the minorities statute will be 
presented for parliamentary approval. 
Despite the fact that Sudeten German 
leaders have been talking to Hodza 
about the statute since last May, Czech 
Nazi spokesmen flatly asserted: “Ne- 
gotiations have not even begun.” Thus 
heckled, Premier Hodza let it be 
known that he had originally intended 
to present his plan to parliament on 
July 15, but that it now might not be 
ready before August 15, when most of 
the German army will gather for sum- 
mer maneuvers in southern Germany, 
within cannon-shot of Czechoslovakia. 





Italy: Racism, Pope 

In Italy last February, apparently 
as a result of influences from the 
Berlin end of the Rome-Berlin axis, 
a mild anti-Semitic campaign broke 
out but quickly disappeared. At the 
time, a semi-official announcement de- 
clared that Italy “has never thought 
and is not now thinking of adopting 
political, economic or moral measures 
against Jews.” 

But last week the 50,000 Jews in 
Italy’s 44,000,000 population had rea- 
son to fear that they might soon face 
treatment similar to that being meted 
out to hundreds of thousands of their 
race in Greater Germany. The reason 
was that a new 10-point doctrine of 
race had been publicized with great 
fanfare throughout Italy. 

Similar in many respects to Nazi 
Germany’s scientifically implausible 
race theories, the new Italian doctrine 
proclaimed “Aryan” supremacy and 
affirmed the right of Italians to call 
themselves “Aryan.” Drawn up by 
a group of un-named Fascist profes- 
sors, the doctrine carried what appear- 
ed to be official approval. The con- 
trolled press gave it so much publicity 
that. it seemed likely it would be 
adopted as policy by the Fascist 
regime, 

Although they disclaimed any in- 
tention of advocating German racial 
theories for Italy, the un-named pro- 
fessors made it clear that they be- 
lieved the Jewish race was an enemy 
against which Italian stock needs de- 
fending. Among their recommenda- 
tions was one to ban marriages be- 
tween Italian “Aryans” and Jews. With 
this professorial material as a basis, 
extremist newspapers began clamor- 
ing for the elimination of Jews from 
public and literary circles in Italy. 
Although officials denied that an anti- 
Semitic campaign would be renewed, 
Berlin hailed the new Italian doctrine. 

In Vatican City, the reaction was 
immediate. Not pleased at all, aging 


OTHER LANDS 


Pope Pius implicitly took sharp issue 
with the doctrine of racism. Although 
he made no direct reference to it, the 
head of the Roman Catholic Church 
let it be known to Roman Catholic 
Italy and to Roman Catholics every- 
where that the word “Catholic” meant 
universal, and that Catholic doctrine 
and “exaggerated nationalism” were 
at opposite poles. “Exaggerated na- 
tionalism,” he said, “prevents health 
of souls and raises barriers between 
peoples and peoples and is contrary 
not only to the law of the Good Lord 
and the faith but also to the Credo 
itself, to the Credo which is sung in all 
Cathedrals of the world. ,. .” 
Without naming any specific doc- 
trines but apparently referring to 
racial and nationalist theories, the 
Pope voiced concern over “these times 
of ours when such ideas are causing 
so much noise and so much damage... 





International 


Pius Attacked Noisy and Damaging Ideas 


It is no longer a matter of this or that 
erroneous idea, it is the whole spirit 
of the doctrine that is contrary to 
the faith of Christ...” 

The Italian press greeted the Pope’s 
words with conspicuous and complete 
silence. 


Spain: Third Year 


With manifestoes, speeches, pledges 
and parades, all Spain last week ob- 
served the second anniversary of its 
civil war and then plunged headlong 
into the third year. 

Political parties and workers unions 
throughout Loyalist territory pledged 
continued support to Premier Juan 
Negrin. At the same time, the Rebel 
cabinet re-established the ancient 
royalist title “captain general of the 
army and navy” and conferred it on 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco... And 
while Franco himself declared that 
the war had already been virtually 
won, Hitler and Mussolini sent him 
congratulations. 

Pageantry and a bull fight marked 








the festival in Saragossa, but it was 
amid gloom and grave danger that 
Barcelona and Valencia celebrated. 
The second anniversary found Franco 
in control of more than two-thirds of 
the war-torn country while the Loyal- 
ists were fighting desperately to de- 
lay, if not prevent, a final Rebel vic- 
tory. Despite the gloom and peril, 
however, Government Spain proclaim- 
ed its confidence anew and restated 
its determination to fight to the finish. 

As the anniversary was thus mark- 
ed by both sides, three Rebel armies 
under three crack generals were driv- 
ing rapidly southward and southeast- 
ward toward Valencia. Aided by war- 
ships on the Mediterranean, massed 
warplanes and shock troops on land, 
they disregarded heat of 102 degrees 
to sweep back the Loyalists 14 miles 
in two days. In a whirlwind offensive, 
they had already driven the Loyalists 
out of the strongly fortified Mora de 
Rubielos salient to make possible their 
capture of more than 300 square miles 
of government territory. The advance 
carried them into Valencia province, 
thus cutting the number of Loyalist- 
held provinces to 10 as against 35 held 
by the Rebels. The near collapse of 
Loyalist resistance led to the confident 
Rebel prediction that the end of the 
third year would see Franco’s red-and- 
gold banner waving over all Spain. 

Some neutral observers agreed that 
the collapse of the Mora de Rubielos 
salient meant that the Rebels might 
now roll downhill all the way to 
Valencia before they could be checked, 
As the week ended, however, hard 
pressed government forces claimed 
they had stopped the advance about 
25 miles north of Sagunto, key to 
Valencia’s defenses. 





Japan: Confessions 


For months neutral observers have 
claimed that Japan’s costly war in 
China was proving something of a 
failure; that Japanese-occupied areas 
in China were by no means controlled 
by the Japanese; that the drastic belt- 
tightening process apparently going 
on in Japan indicated the growing 
financial strain on the island empire. 
By last week Japan herself had vir- 
tually made three confessions support- 
ing such contentions. They included 
Tokyo’s dropping of the 1940 Olymp- 
ics; her reply to U. S. protests on for- 
eign property rights in China; and 
plans to use her gold reserves for 
prosecution of the war. 

Olympics: For the second time 
within a generation, war caused the 
cancellation of plans to hold the 
Olympic games in the capital of a war- 
ring nation. The World war ended 
plans to hold the 1916 Olmypics in 
Berlin. Last fortnight the conflict in 
China ended Tokyo’s Olympiad hopes 
and caused postponement of the Inter- 
national Exposition of 1940. The two 
decisions were announced simultane- 
ously by Marquis Koicki Kido, minis- 
ter of public welfare and right-hand 
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man of Premier Fumimaro Konoye. 
Kido said cancellation was due to the 
“determination of the nation to com- 
ply with mobilization of materials,” 
but behind the move stood the costly 
“incident” in China and the necessity 
of national thrift. 

Tokyo was selected in 1936 for the 
12th in the series of Olympic games, 
revived in 1896. But shortly after the 
Chinese-Japanese war was started, 
movements for boycott and cancella- 
tion of the games appeared in various 
countries. Last week, almost immedi- 
ately after the Japanese decision, a 
number of cities, including New York, 
bid for the 1940 competition, but 
Helsingfors, capital of tiny Finland, 
was awarded the games. 

Foreigners: In a belated reply to 
two American protests, Foreign Minis- 
ter Kazushige Ugaki gave the United 
States “assurances” that Japan’s re- 
fusal to permit Americans in China to 
re-occupy their properties in Japa- 
nese-dominated areas was based, not 
upon policy, but on actual conditions 
in those areas. By declaring that 
chaotic conditions in the areas com- 
pelled restrictions on the rights of for- 
eigners there, Ugaki indirectly admit- 
ted Japan’s armed forces wére unable 
to maintain order. 

Gold: Further indications of the na- 
tion’s economic strain came from Ja- 
pan’s Central Price Policy ,Commis- 
sion, That economic body’s adoption 
of a resolution urging the government 
to use its gold reserves and specie to 
purchase needed raw materials abroad 
was considered by foreigners to be the 
most ominous sign of Japan’s finan- 
cial distress. 

Meanwhile, Japan’s fighting forces 
in China were stalled again. War 
maps showed that the land, river and 
air offensive up the Yangtze against 
Hankow was where it was three weeks 
ago. The main concentration of Jap- 
anese warships was still at the Matang 
boom, 175 miles downstream from 
Hankow where Chinese air raiders 
claimed 45 ships sunk or damaged. 

Pn etl is tet 


Asides Abroad— 


Gotta Dance: Traveling in Aus- 
tralia, William Packard was seized 
with an overwhelming urge to dance. 
When his train failed to stop at a 
town where he knew a dance was 
going on, he pulled the emergency 
brake cord. A judge fined him $40. 


* * 





Nothing in a Name: Charged with 
playing dice in a street, a defendant 
in a London court gave his name: 
Joseph Innocent. “Guilty,” said the 
judge, and sent Innocent off to jail. 

. "Ss 

New Frontiers: Strangest policy is- 
sued by a British insurance firm was 
sold to a French actress, who insured 
her jewel-covered hat against being 
blown overboard during an Atlantic 
crossing. Recently the firm announc- 
ed two new kinds of policies: pro- 
tection against rain, for vacationists; 
insurance against insufficient sun- 
shine, for manufacturers of sunburn 
lotion. 








BUSINESS, FARM 


Wheat: Surplus, Loans 


American wheat farmers last week 
began to feel the first major workings 
of the 1938 Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 

Close on the heels of an official esti- 
mate that the 1938 crop would total 
967,412,000 bushels—the second larg- 
est in American history—the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture took two im- 
portant steps to meet conditions caus- 
ed by an estimated surplus of 400,- 
000,000 bushels, The first of these 
was loans; the second was acreage 
allotments. 

Part of the ever-normal granary 
plan, the loans were made mandatory 
under the 1938 Act for all wheat farm- 
ers withholding surpluses from mar- 





International 


Wallace: “Loans Can Be a Blessing” 


ket, whenever production exceeded 
the amount needed for domestic con- 
sumption and export shipments. Ac- 
cordingly, faced with a huge excess, 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace fixed loans at an average of 
59 to 60 cents a bushel. This was in- 
tended to help cooperating farmers 
store their wheat until they could get 
more satisfactory prices. 

The loan rate set by Wallace was 
regarded as significant because it held 
close to the minimum made manda- 
tory by the law. This was done, it 
was understood, because a higher loan 
rate, set above market value, would 
be likely to stimulate speculation, 
make American wheat prices soar 
above wheat prices in foreign coun- 
tries, and thus make it more difficult 
to export part of the surplus. 

Disavowing that the loans were 
meant to fix wheat prices and assert- 
ing that they made other measures 
necessary, Secretary Wallace said: 

The wheat loans are a part of an 
integrated ever-normal granary pro- 
gram... This program can succeed 
oniy as wheat farmers cooperate in 








the whole AAA program ... As one 
part of a general wheat program, 
wheat loans can be a blessing. In the 
absence of other measures, wheat 
loans can prove disastrous . 


As one of the other measures needed 
to supplement the loan policy, the De- 
partment of Agriculture immediately 
took its second step in handling the 
surplus: it fixed wheat acreage allot- 
ments for next year at 55,000,000 acres, 
25,000,000 less than the seeded acreage 
which produced this year’s huge crop. 
The first allotment under the 1938 
Act, its purpose was described by AAA 
officials as being designed to “keep 
the surplus within bounds and help 
maintain prices and income of farm- 
ers.” 

Meanwhile, as Washington thus 
coped with the American situation, the 
grave implications of a world-wide 
wheat surplus were being studied in 
London. There, representatives of 16 
nations—including the United States- 
met at the International Wheat Con- 
ference.to discuss ways of controlling 
world acreage by international agree- 
ment. Faced with alarming reports 
that the world wheat harvest would 
probably be the largest in world his- 
tory, the conference was generally 
agreed that some kind of internation- 
al regulation would be needed to safe- 
guard against a disastrous price war. 
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Defense of Bigness 


The traditional American view of 
giant corporations is that they tend 
to discourage competition, raise con- 
sumer costs, and operate generally 
against the interests of the public at 
large. To anti-monopolists, one solution 
to this seems to be that big businesses 
should be broken up into little busi- 
nesses in order to bring about a system 
of “pure competition.” 

Long a subject of debate among 
economists everywhere, this view last 
week was subject to one of the most 
searching criticisms in years. In 
complete disagreement with the idea 
that giant corporations are unwhole- 
some, the important Brookings Insti- 
tution—an independent research or- 
ganization in Washington—issued an 
impressive report that took sharp is- 
sue with the anti-monopolists. A 
thorough-going defense of corporate 
bigness, the report called itself “Indus- 
trial Price Policies and Economic 
Progress.” Its main point was that 
bigness as such was more good than 
evil. 

Far from hampering society, said 
the Brookings report, Big Business 
helped it through efficient mass pro- 
duction and lowered prices, both of 
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DO PILES ENDANGER HEALTH? 


Read an enlightening book offered free 
by McCleary Clinic, 3182 Elms Blvd., Excel- 
sior Springs, Mo, Write today.—Adv. 
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which would not be obtainable in a 
system of thousands of small compet- 
ing businesses. In fact, said the re- 
port, most large corporations foster- 
ed “useful competition.” As an ex- 
ample, attention was called to “the 
battle between the three giants in 
the automobile field”—General Mo- 
tors, Chrysler and Ford. 

Asserting that “pure competition” 
was not “the path to economic prog- 
ress in an industrial age,” the study 
included such other points as these: 


@ Monopoly has not been increas- 
ing. On the contrary, the amount of 
industrial production now controlled 
by American Big Business is about the 
same as it was in 1900—40 per cent. 

@ Of 200 non-banking corporations 
in the country, only two—the Alumi- 
num Company of America and the 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
—might be called pure monopolies. 
Moreover, even though a company has 
a monopoly of a product, companies 
manufacturing slightly dissimilar 
products can give the monopoly 
strong competition. 

@ There has been a drastic decline 
in the power of giant corporations 
to fix artificially high prices. The 
chief reason for this is that today, 
unlike a generation ago, Big Business 
tries to broaden its market by giving 
the consumer more for his money. 


Despite the sweeping character of 
this defense of bigness, the Brookings 
report nevertheless agreed that the 
smooth operation of the industrial 
system depended largely upon wise 
administration of prices. How such 
administration could be insured, how- 
ever, the report did not say—except 
to assert that the solution did not 
lie in “a return to the good old days” 
or in government regulation. 





“Turning Worm” 


Although many business men in the 
United States have long resented the 
New Deal’s attempt to regulate private 
enterprises, there has been no sig- 
nificant organized move to combat it. 
Last week, however, just such an or- 
ganized campaign was launched in 
New York City. 

Sponsors of the campaign were 
seven local chambers of commerce. 
In a public statement that carried the 
mood of the turning worm, they said 
their purpose was to “resell the Amer- 
ican system” of private enterprise to 
the workers of New York City, be- 
cause that system will be the “salva- 
tion of America.” Accordingly, they 
sent letters to 10,000 business firms in 
the city, urging them to “educate” 
their employees by distributing litera- 
ture, pasting stickers on envelopes and 
displaying posters. Though not “po- 
litical,” the statement said sharply, 
such a campaign was necessary to 
counteract the activity of “politicians” 
and “economic wisecrackers.” 

In their announcement, the New 
York chambers pointed out that simi- 
lar campaigns—begun by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce at its annual 
meeting two months ago—were “al- 
ready developed in 1,200 communities 
throughout the 48 states.” 






















TODAY. . .“Seein’ is believin’. 
And here I am 28 years after 
that other picture, and still pal- 
ling around with Union Leader. 
When a tobacco is friendly and 
gentle and satisfying as long as 
that... a fellow has a right to 
think it’s come pretty close to 
makin’ good.” —Harry C. Bratt, 


Box 58. Hoosick. New York. 


FOR PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE 


THE 


IN 1910—“TI first smoked Union 
Leader when Joe Winders. who 
ran the. general store over at the 
Forks, gave me some to try. ‘Long 
as you live,’ says Joe, ‘you'll never 
meet up with a sweeter pipe to- 
bacey.’ And after 28 years of 
smokin’ Union Leader, I still think 


Joe was right.” 


ALWAYS ... For a third of a cen- 
tury UNION LEADEK has been famed 
for its richness of flavor and freedom 
from bite! Choice. hill-grown Ken- 
tucky Burley gives Union Leader 
that appealing taste. Long aging in 
oaken casks adds smoothness and 
mellowness. A special process removes 
all harshness! Let a dime introduce 
you to a big tin of Union Leader, 


America’s friendliest tobacco. 


Copyright, 1938, by P. Lorillard Co., Ine. 


GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 
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MOVIE WORLD 


Sadness, or Else— 


Errol Flynn, star of Robin Hood, 
last week was reported to have flung 
an artistic ultimatum at Warner Broth- 
ers—he had refused to submit to a 
happy ending in a picture based on 
The Sisters, a novel by Myron Brinig. 

According to the report, the Warners 
had produced the picture with an un- 
happy ending but then had changed 
their mind, deciding on a conclusion 
in which Flynn and his girl would 
be reunited in love. To this Flynn 
strenuously objected. If he could not 
lose the girl, he said, if the picture 
was not to end on a note of sadness, 
then the Warners would have to make 
it over with another star. 

Hollywood publicity men did not 
know last week whether the ultimatum 
would make theeWarners change their 
change of mind. 











Split Theater 


Widely introduced during depres- 
Sion years in an effort to attract larger 
audiences, double feature programs 
are looked upon now-as one of the 
reasons why producers are making 
too many inferior pictures. In addi- 
tion, they are charged with driving 
away the patronage of discriminating 
movie-goers. Nevertheless, wherever 
attempts have been made to end such 
programs, complaints have been rais- 
ed by customers who believe that two 
movies for the price of one is a bar- 
gain, no matter what the quality. 

Last week, as between the discrimi- 
nating patron and the bargain-hunter, 
a solution to the dilemma seemed to 
have been figured out by at least one 
exhibitor. In Alhambra, Calif., W. J. 
Edwards had started building a unique 
movie house—a theater split in two 
parts. Believed to be the only one of 
its kind in the country, the new theater 
was designed to let patrons either 
take the double feature or leave it. 

According to the Edwards plan, the 
two pictures of a double Teature pro- 
gram will be shown simultaneously 
by dividing them between the split 
theater’s two sections, separated by a 
thick, glass-brick wall. At the con- 
clusion of each showing, the pictures 
will be shifted from one auditorium 
to the other, thus permitting double- 
feature addicts to remain in their seats 
for a complete show while single- 
feature fans go home. The Edwards 
theater will have one outside en- 
trance and one admission price. 


You'll Be Seeing 3 


Professor Beware (Paramount): 
Harold Lloyd’s first picture in almost 
two years, “Professor Beware” is as 
strenuously funny as its plot is pre- 
dictable. In it, the owlish comedian 





is his usually timid but ambitious self 
—this time as an Egyptologist who 
flees the law and a dangerous female 








Ezyptologist Lloyd and Phyllis Welch 


(Phyllis Welch). Altogether enjoy- 
able, the movie draws upon fa- 
miliar gags and employs the artful 
slapstick that has made Lloyd one of 
filmdom’s most prosperous stars. Pro- 
duced by himself, “Professor Beware” 
should be as great a box-office success 
as earlier Lloyd pictures. Now 45 
years old, the Nebraska-born comedi- 
an still shows himself to be youth- 
fully fit, still wears his famous horn- 
rimmed, lens-less spectacles, and still 
manages to make a good thing of an 
old-fashioned comic technique. 


* * * 


I'll Give a Million (20th Century- 
Fox): A clever story idea is intro- 
duced in this comedy of the prince- 
and-pauper theme, but it falls apart 
in the last half. A world-weary mil- 
lionaire (Warner Baxter) trades 
clothes with a tramp he has rescued 
off the French coast. To the vaga- 
bond, he confides his intention of 
giving 1,000,000 francs to the first per- 
son that shows him true kindness in 
his lowly estate. The news leaks out, 
transforming every French peasant 
into a good Samaritan and every tramp 
into an imaginary Golden Goose. 
When the countryside becomes sur- 
feited with good deeds and well-fed 
tramps, Baxter shows up in a circus 
with a girl (Marjorie Weaver) who 
loves him for himself alone, Peter 
Lorre and John Carradine are fine 
gentlemen of the road, but have very 
little to do with the story. 


* * . 


Love Finds Andy Hardy (M-G-M): 
In its latest episode, the Hardy family 
lends itself to Hollywood’s current 
vogue for portrayal of “puppy” or 
“calf” love. Refreshingly and often 
hilariously entertaining, the picture 
is one for other families to enjoy. As 
Andy Hardy, Mickey Rooney teams up 
with singing Judy Garland. To adults, 
Mickey’s grimacing reactions to his 
favorite pastime, i. e., “hugging and 
kissing,” may seem funny, indeed, but 
adolescents are likely to regard them 
as painful exaggerations. Lewis Stone 
is again the wisely sympathetic father; 
Cecilia Parker, the sister; and Fay 
Holden, the Hardy mother. 





Rukia 
RELIGION 


Ice Service 


One July day in 1924 near the little 
town of Pocahontas, Va., a youn: 
Negro girl named Sadie Williams trod 
on a venomous spider. Gripped wit! 
fever, she was rushed 15 miles to 
hospital, where doctors applied ice t 
her poison-bloated foot. Within 24 
hours, the girl was well again. 

In gratitude for “the Lord’s good 
ness,” Sadie’s father, the Rev. Arthu 
D. Williams, dedicated a service in hi 
tiny Pocahontas church to the thing 
which had saved his daughter’s life 
ice. Before a single cake of ice hold 
ing a gilded crucifix, his Negro con 
gregation worshipped and sang. 

Each summer thereafter, the pasto: 
held one ice service wherever he was 
—in West Virginia, Arkansas, Ten 
nessee. Scheduled for this week wa 
the biggest ice service of them all. In 
Cincinnati’s Emery Auditorium, unde; 
the auspices of the Mt. Zion Methodis! 
Episcopal Church, Williams planned 
to preach from an ice pulpit amid 
religious fixtures—altar, throne, flowe: 
beds and _ candlesticks—all, carve: 
from 24,000 pounds of solid ice. 

Sole light in the auditorium was to 
come from electric bulbs’ shining 
through the frozen ornaments. At 
intervals during the 45-minute sery 
ice, which was scheduled for radi: 
broadcast, a chorus of 50 trained 
Negro voices was to chant psalms de 
scriptive of ice and snow. The Scrip 
ture readings and sermon were to dea! 
with the influence of ice and snow 
on religious history. 

As the minister has added more ic: 
to his services each year, his congre 
gations have grown steadily larger. 
More than 7,500 people attended the 
first ice service in Cincinnati last 
year. Among those due to be present 
this year were such notables as Gov 
ernor Martin Davey of Ohio. Stil! 
greater fame seemed to be in store fo! 
pastor Williams and his icy services 
last week as he considered suggestions 
that he conduct next year’s ceremonies 
at the New York World’s Fair. 

oe —__ 

. 

Briefs 


@ Newly married couples may no 
longer kiss at the altar of the Faith 
Lutheran Church in Cleveland, Ohio, 
under a set of prohibitory nuptial 
regulations just announced by its pas 
tor, Dr. Arthur Piepkorn. Also banned 
were the throwing of rice and con- 
fetti at the church door and such 
secular music as the widely used wed- 
ding march from Lohengrin. 

gq “Lord” will replace the ancient 
name of “Jehovah” in the revised edi- 
lion of the standard American Bible, 
the revision committee decided last 
week. To those fearing a radically 
“modernized version,” Professor 
James Moffat declared reassuringly: 
“We’re just window cleaning.” 
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PRESENTING 





Howard Hughes 


Last week, the United States had a 
new national hero. He was a shy 
young man, six feet three inches tall, 
and a careless dresser. Darkly hand- 
some and soft-spoken, he was slightly 
deaf as a result of a childhood illness. 
A millionaire sportsman-aviator and 
former movie producer, his name was 
Howard Hughes 

The 33-year-old Hughes was a hero 
because a fortnight ago he completed 
the fastest flight yet made around 
the world. With six stops, he and his 
crew of four accomplished it in the 
astounding time of 3 days, 19 hours, 
8 minutes and 10 seconds. However, 
speed and ballyhoo of the New York’s 
World Fair of 1939—after which the 
plane ‘was named—were not the pri- 
mary objectives of the flight. Its chief 
purpose was to show that recently 
developed scientific equipment, in- 
stalled in the ship, could make long- 
distance flying safer (PATHFINDER, 
July 23). By finishing the trip with- 
out major mishap, Hughes proved the 
safety idea. Consequently, he was 
being acclaimed last week not only 
by the public but by other aviators 
and scientists as well (see page 5). 

Howard Hughes has devoted most 
of his life to speed, spectacle and 
science. An only child, he was born 
on Christmas Eve, 1904, in Houston, 
Texas, His millionaire father was the 
inventor of an oil-well drill and 
founder of the Hughes Tool Company. 
Reflecting his father’s mechanical 
talent, Howard, as a boy, made a wire- 
less transmitter and a _ self-starting 
motorcycle with an old bicycle and 
spare parts. His interest in airplanes 
dates from the time he was 14, when 
he rode in a dilapidated seaplane. 
When he was 16, his mother died, 
and two years later, his father died, 
too, leaving him $17,000,000. 

When his father died, Howard quit 
Rice Institute in Texas to help manage 
the Hughes tool business. Previous- 
ly, he had attended private schools 
and the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, graduating from none. Then, 
abandoning the tool factory at 20, he 
went to Hollywood to live with his 
uncle Rupert Hughes, the novelist. 
Soon he decided to produce motion 
pictures. 

At first, Hollywood skeptics thought 
that young Hughes would “lose his 
shirt.” Seven years later they had 
changed their minds. From 1925 to 
1932, he produced eleven films, the 
majority of which increased his for- 
tune. Among them were such hits as 
“The Front Page,” “Scarface,” and 
“Hell’s Angels.” From the latter, one 
of the first successful talking pictures, 
he made $3,000,000. 

Meanwhile, Hughes had become 
deadly serious about airplanes. He 
not only studied the technology of 
aviation but flew his own machine, 





International 


Hughes: Speed, Spectacle and Science 


In 1932, he quit making pictures to 
devote his time and money exclusive- 
ly to flying. As a result, in the next 
six years he soared to eminence in 
aviation as rapidly as he had soared 
to eminence in Hollywood. In 1935, 
he broke the world’s speed record for 
land planes with an average of 352.3 
miles an hour.¢ The next year, he 
established more speed records for 
flights between Los Angeles and New 
York, Miami and New York, and Los 
Angeles and Chicago. For these ex- 
ploits, he received the coveted Har- 
mon trophy for the outstanding con- 
tribution to aviation during the year. 
Not content with this international 
honor, he broke his own transconti- 
nental speed record in 1937. In a 
special plane built in his own experi- 
mental factory, he raced from Los 
Angeles to Newark, N. J., in 7 hours, 
28 minutes and 25 seconds. His aver- 
age speed was 332 miles an hour, a 
record which still stands. 

Despite these spectacular achieve- 
ments, Hughes is exceptionally mod- 
est; he consistently belittles his own 
accomplishments, “There isn’t a record 
that can’t be beaten,” he says. Never- 
theless, he is recognized as not only 
one of the nation’s best pilots but also 
as one of the most scientific planners 
of flights since Lindbergh. Athletic, 
he plays excellent golf, smokes not at 
all, and drinks only moderately. His 
only marriage—to Miss Ella Rice of 
Houston in 1925—ended in divorce in 
1929. Since then, he has apparently 
been chiefly interested in actress 
Katherine Hepburn, who was present 
at a party staged in his honor last 
week. Today, not the least unique 
thing about Howard Hughes is his 
lack of superstition. He conclusively 
proved this in 1935 when he‘broke the 
world’s land speed record, The date 
was Friday the 13th. 


t This record was bettered in 1937 by a German 
fiyer, who flew 379.1 miles an hour. 
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EDITORIAL 





Message in Flight 


It was more than exciting to read 
of the Hughes flight and the Corrigan 
flight. In addition to the thrill they 
gave the world, in addition to the un- 
studied gayety of one, two young 
Americans separately accomplished 
something whose sobering  signifi- 
cance cannot be overstressed. 

The first of the two was Howard 
Hughes. A modest, serious-minded 
millionaire, he used a $60,000 plane 
to spin around the earth in less than 
four days—the fastest voyage of its 
kind in history. In so doing, he dem- 
onstrated aviation’s. phenomenal sci- 
entific advance and gave further im- 
petus to progress in the air. More 
than that, however, even as he won 
the admiration of the world, he show- 
ed the world how small it had become. 
His flight was unforgettable drama— 
the drama of a machine annihilating 
space and time. In effect, it was a 
physical refutation of political sys- 
tems that seek to make a way of life 
out of super-nationalism, autarchy, 
self-sufficiency, “splendid isolation.” 
It was a lesson on wings, and what it 
taught was this: that in 20th cen- 
tury civilization, in the civilization of 
technology, in the civilization § of 
flying things and wheeling things and 
things that glide swiftly on and be- 
neath the sea, geography has lost dis- 
tance; oceans are rivers; boundaries 
are backyard fences; the whole earth 
is a single compact neighborhood. 
The meaning of this is too obvious to 
be labored: if the neighborhood is to 
carry on, the people who live in it 
must live as good neighbors. That was 
the message implicit in the flight of 
Howard Hughes. 

And there was a message implicit in 
the flight of the second young Amer- 
ican. An unassuming, unemployed air- 
plane mechanic, Douglas Corrigan 
used an antiquated $900 “crate” to 
wing his way across the Atlantic from 
New York to Dublin. In so doing, he 
probably demonstrated no_ specific 
scientific principle, but who can say 
that his exploit was not meaningful? 
On one count at least, he belongs now 
in the company of aviation’s immor- 
tals—he was the first to bring heroic 
humor and laughter to the sky. Did 
he really mistake Ireland for Califor- 
nia? Then, if he did, his mistake was 
Gargantuan enough for the ages. Did 
he have his tongue in his cheek? Then 
he entered history as the first Mun- 
chausen of the clouds. But over and 
above this, with his jocular daring, 
with his relatively ancient machine, 
he proved that flying had become sim- 
ple, that oceans could be spanned 
through the air almost as effortlessly 
as concrete roads could be traveled. 
Like Hughes, Corrigan showed how 
small the world had become, and the 
lesson to be drawn from his flight was 





this: that planes flying swiftly in peace 
today can just as swiftly fly in war 
tomorrow; that the earth, for its own 
well-being, for the well-being of its 
civilization, must somehow learn to be 
a good society, a good neighborhood. 

It has been suggested somewhere 
that aviators should, rule the world. 
With pictures of bombed Spain and 
China in mind, this seems horribly 
implausible, but the idea is not alto- 
gether fanciful. By demonstrating the 
dreadful potentialities of planes, men 
of the air may yet frighten nations 
into lasting peace; by elimin‘ating dis- 
tance, they may yet bring universal 
order to mankind. 


. g 
Humanity Adrift 


Not long ago, European dispatches 
contained one of the year’s grimmest 
stories. The story was about a barge, 
a barge that drifted desolately night 
and day along the Danube River. On 
board were 400 human beings. In 
flight from Austria ever since Hitler 
marched from Berlin to Vienna, they 
were literally and tragically without 
a country. They could not return to 
Austria and no other Danubian nation 
would take them in, 

Last week, it was more than prob- 
able that the 400 still drifted on their 
barge. At any rate, they remained 
symbolic of a situation as stark as 
any now plaguing the world. They 
were symbolic of a problem that holds 
potential terror for millions and puts 
to a test the whole meaning of mod- 
ern civilization. The basic facts of 
that problem were made clear early 
this month at Evian, France. There, 
at an international meeting inspired 
by ‘President Roosevelt, an inter-gov- 
ernmental committee of 32 nations 
faced the full realization that a great 
segment of humanity had been cut 
adrift. Such governments as that of 
Germany had violently removed hun- 
dreds of thousands not only from 
citizenship but from means of live- 
lihood as well. As a result, the num- 
ber of political refugees had multi- 
plied a thousandfold and a vast army 
of heartsick people were looking for 
homes in other lands. 

As the Evian conference made clear, 
however, this is only the barest out- 
line of the problem. Because of im- 
migration quotas and numerous other 
technical factors, millions of actual 
and potential refugees are shut out 
from other nations, just as the sym- 
bolic 400 are shut out on the Danube. 
Moreover, because population is at a 
peak everywhere and because all 
countries find employment scarce for 
their own peoples, there is a discour- 
aging but natural reluctance to open 
doors to impoverished newcomers. 
Accordingly, when the inter-govern- 
mental refugee committee meets again 
next week, it will meet as a perma- 








nent body facing what amounts to a 
permanent problem. 

The nature of the problem is vastly 
complicated. More than one country 
is responsible for it and more than one 
race is victimized by it. Italy and 
Russia, for example, may rightly be 
numbered among the guilty. There 
are probably 30,000 Italians who are 
refugees because their views are not 
the views of Mussolini; similarly, at 
least as many Russians have fled Rus- 
sia because their views are not Stalin’s. 
In all the world, however, no politi- 
cal group seems to carry so much 
guilt as the group running Germany. 
Deliberately, cold-bloodedly, at times 
obscenely, the Nazi leadership has set 
itself to the task of driving out Jews. 
With Austria included, the number of 
unfortunates thus menaced by the 
Nazis amounts conservatively to about 
1,000,000. In addition to that, the Nazi 
regime has made actual or potential 
refugees of thousands of “Aryan” re- 
ligious and political dissenters, Where 
are these people to go? Where wil! 
they live? If other doors are not 
opened, what is to happen to them? 

It is to find the answers to such 
questions as these that the _ inter- 
governmental committee now exists. 
The answers will not come readily 
but they must be found, and they must 
be found with all possible speed. It 
is a significant fact that the dictator- 
ships seem almost solely responsible 
for creating the problem. It is a 
significant fact that the three great 
democracies—France, Great Britain 
and the United States—have taken the 
leadership in trying to solve it. Clear- 
ly, there is contained here an impor- 
tant test, for it is in finding a solution 
that democracy will best be able to 
show its marked spiritual superiority 
over authoritarianism. In this, mil- 
lions of human beings are involved; 
the goodness of life is involved. If a 
great segment of humanity can be cut 
adrift, if small-souled tyrants can thus 
play havoc against a helpless mass, 
and if the decent elements of the 
world can do nothing about it, then 
all humanity is adrift, then today’s 
civilization moves backward toward 
a dark-age civilization, toward a 
swamp civilization, toward no civiliza- 
tion at all. 

q 


Lo, the Prolific Indian 


We take great pleasure this week in 
announcing that the Vanishing Amer- 
ican is not vanishing. “American In- 
dians,” says the scholarly National 
Resources Committee, “are now the 
most rapidly increasing racial stock 
in the United States.” 

For people who want the facts, here 
they are: at the present rate, to every 
1,000 Indian mothers, 906 babies are 
born: by contrast, to every 1,000 white 
mothers, only 481 babies are born. If 
this keeps up, the Red Man will some 
day be able to take back what we took 
from him. There is a certain amount 
of poetic justice in this. From now on 
it will be silly to cry out “Lo, the poor 
Indian.” He’s gone to college and 
learned to be fecund. 
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HEALTH— 


(Continued from page 3) 


ed that microbes and bacteria caused 
diseases like anthrax and rabies. 
Moreover, from the dead bodies of 
bacteria, he developed vaccines which, 
introduced into human or animal 
bodies, could prevent disease. 

Pasteur’s discoveries unquestion- 
ably made him one of the world’s 
greatest men. Following Pasteur, Rob- 
ert Koch of Germany discovered the 
bacillus tuberculosis, along with a way 
to discover the presence of the dis- 
ease before its external symptoms ap- 
peared. Koch’s pupil, Loeffler, found 
the diphtheria germ, and after him, 
von Behring found an anti-toxin ef- 
fective against its poison. Inocula- 
tion against smallpox, known but only 
dimly understood a century before 
’asteur, was perfected, and inocula- 
tion against typhoid followed. Given 
tremendous impetus by Pasteur, mi- 
croscopic investigation had won many 
of its biggest victories within the 
amazingly short space of 20 years. 
Begun with men and microscopes, the 
battle for health is still being fought 
by men and microscopes everywhere. 

TODAY’S HEALTH: Possibly the 
greatest single lesson that Pasteur 
taught was that poisonous bacteria are 
not natural to the human body. Pas- 
teurization—the heating of milk to 
kill the germs of smallpox, tuberculo- 
sis, scarlet fever, typhoid and diphthe- 
ria—was the logical outcome of his 
discoveries, as was the disinfecting of 
water to prevent the same diseases. 

The enforcement of sanitary stand- 
ards and the development of clean 
water systems thus are traditionally 
the greatest problems of public health 
administration. The simple practice 
of purifying water and milk—first 
widely adopted in the United States— 
by itself helped Americans to become 
one of the healthiest peoples of the 
world. Personal cleanliness, advo- 
cated in every American school, was 
a tremendous asset in the battle for 
health. The newly-acquired ability 
of doctors to cure disease and thus 
prevent its spread had a tremendous 
effect on communicable diseases. 

At birth, an American born in 1800 
did not have much to look forward 
to. If he survived the dangerous sec- 
ond summer of his infancy, he could 
expect to be assaulted by smallpox, or 
typhoid, or diphtheria, or tuberculo- 
sis, or any one of a dozen other dis- 
eases. Battered and weakened, he 
could expect to die in his 35th year. 
By 1900, smallpox, cholera and yellow 
fever—the last two being imported 
plagues finally barred by efficient 
quarantine—had been virtually elim- 
inated. By 1910, public health author- 
ities were able to keep typhoid from 
spreading and becoming seriously epi- 
demic. By 1920, diphtheria could no 
longer be regarded as a communicable 
disease, As a result, by 1938, the life 
expectancy of new-born American 
babies was more than 60 years. 

By comparison with the myriad 
plagues it once had to fight, American 





public health administration has only 
three major types of communicable 
disease to battle today. 

Maiaria: Its chills and fever are 
widely prevalent in the south, which 
is estimated to have had 4,000,000 cases 
of it in 1936. Although a single attack 
of it is seldom fatal, it is an extremely 
debilitating disease which substantial- 
ly lowers life expectancy. 

Tuberculosis: Greatly reduced, the 
“white plague” still kills 70,000 Amer- 
icans annually. Like malaria, it is 
now inadequately controlled. 

Venereal diseases: Syphilis is sel- 
dom recorded as a cause of death, 
probably because doctors do not like 
to register it as such. Nevertheless, 
there are an estimated 10,000,000 cases 
of it in the United States. Some au- 
thorities suspect that it may be Amer- 
ica’s greatest killer. Surgeon General 
Parran’s war against it has made the 
corkscrew spirochete of syphilis (see 
cut, page 14) the best-hated germ in 
the country. Gonorrhea, however, is 
more prevalent, in some stages less 
susceptible to treatment, and in wom- 
en even more destructive than syphilis. 
To control] both diseases, Surgeon Gen- 
eral Parran is distributing $3,000,000 
of Federal funds to the states. Few 
experts think that this is enough. 


CHANGE: These are problems which 
public health can deal with and still 
stay in its original field—preventing 
the spread of communicable disease. 
But today’s killers are not those of 
yesterday. 

In 1936, about 1,500,000 Americans 
died. America’s leading diseases were 
heart trouble, which killed 293,000; 
cancer, 142,500; pneumonia, 119,000: 
kidney inflammation, 107,000; apo- 
plexy, 104,000; and tuberculosis, 70,- 
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WANT A GOV'T JOB? 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


MEN-WOMEN. Common education 
usually sufficient. Write immediate- 
ly for free 32-page book, with list 
of many positions and particulars 


telling how to qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-178, Rochester, N. Y. 


Is WHERE / 
YOU FIND IT. 


If you have $25 to $250 idle money, put 
it to work for you in a most promising 
Pacific Coast opportunity which should earn 
you a measure of Future Security and Freedom 
from Financial Worry for the rest of your — 
Write for surprising and convincing facts today 
VanClake, Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif 








Placed anywhere. Daisy Fiy 
Killer attracts and kills files. 
Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
eonvenient — Cannot spill — 
" yrenet saber mare saya, 
Y Lasts all eeason. 20c at 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’kiyn,N.Y, 


DAISY FLY KILLER 
im HAVE YOU SOME SPARE ROOM 


a basement or garage where you can do light work? 
We can offer you a profitable proposition casting 
5 and 10c Novelties, Ashtrays, Foy Autos, ete. for 
firm of many years standing. No experience neces- 
sary and small outlay starts you. If interested in 
devoting your spare or ful] time to profitable work 
and you mean strictly business write AT ONCE 
for full details as busy season is now starting. 


METAL CAST PRODUCTS CO.. Dept. 10 
1696 Boston Road, NEW YORK, WN. Y, 














MIDGET 
POCKET RADIO 


Comes complete—ready to use. No 
batteries, tubes, or electrical connec- 
tions needed. Beautiful tone, clear re- 
—. Guaranteed, works immedi- 
atel Use anywhere in bed, office, 










hotel, auto, OT A TOY. A practic 2 3% that will | Vat you 
musts 5. eageuneements, etc Seno MONEY 

men $2 Re us a few cents pera On 4, o (A -- se eet 
AMERICAN LEADER, 1606 W.78th St., D » SSS hicageo. 
(Attractive proposition Jor gents.) 








“I ATE m 
back to health” 


ran, Ph. D., Author, Radio Health Lecturer Si ; 









Says John X. oT 


act as medicines. 


ever your particular trouble is. 
ledge of Scientific 


result. 


This big illustrated book is filled with vital facts 
about common foods that will astonish you. 
how you can learn and apply natural rules of health * 
that have brought mental and physical happiness 
and success to others, 


**LEARN TO EAT if you suffer from Constipation 
Rheumatism, Nervousness, Underweight 
Anemia or othercommon ailment”’ 


Learn which foods peisen your system—which 
Learn which foods help 
Sleeplessness, Acidosis, Arthritis — or what- 





Nutritional 
bringing new found health and happiness to 

many who had tried everything else without 
Now you, too, can learn these vital 
facets in the privacy of your home. If you 
are sick or discouraged, you owe it to your- 
self to investigate this modern road to 
Vibrant Health and a Happier Life. 


Get Your Copy Now 
Tells Startling Food Facts! 4 


It tells §" * © 


y Way 
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New know- 
Control is 















20th Century Health Institute, 


8 742 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif., Dept. 18G1 


Please send me without cost or obligation, 


* entlemen: 
Mail Coupon Today , jan Ne Loughran’s free booklet, ‘“‘Health Regained.” 


This amazing FREE BOOK points out the same ; 


methods John X. Loughran used in restoring his g Name 


own health. Write for your free copy today. (Penny 


post card will de.) No cost or obligation. 


20th CENTURY HEALTH INSTITUTE & Street or Box No....... 00.666 cece eee ecues seen 


742 Se. Hill St., Les Angeles, Calif., U. S. A. B 
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000. To this list, although not caused 
by one disease alone, could be added 
160,000 maternity deaths. These, and 
not the great disorders of the past, are 
the nation’s health problems of today. 


A glance at the list shows that tuber- 
culosis is the only one of the six lead- 
ing diseases known to be communica- 
ble. Most of them are chronic ail- 
ments which early Americans did not 
live long enough to develop. Most of 
them can be cured if they are discov- 
ered soon enough. Along with mater- 
nity, they need costly long-time care. 

But because medical facilities are 
poorly distributed and generally. in- 
sufficient, adequate medical care can- 
not be given. Millions of Americans, 
furthermore, cannot afford medical 
services. Consequently, they sicken 
too much and die too soon. Because 
of lack of money, laboratory discover- 
ies do not reach the people. 

PROGRAM: In the meantime, local, 
state and national governments have 
been expanding the meaning of “pub- 
lic health.” Cities and counties have 
set up staffs of visiting nurses. State 
and local hospitals have extended aid 
to the medically needy. In 1938, the 
Federal government is distributing 
$6,000,000 through the Department of 
Labor to be used by the states for ma- 
ternal and child health; through the 
U. S. Public Health Service, it is dis- 
tributing $3,000,000 for the venereal 
disease drive, and $8,000,000 for other 
health purposes. Private doctors them- 
selves are contributing hundreds of 
millions of dollars in free medical 
service yearly. Yet Americans con- 
tinue to die needlessly. 

Nevertheless, in 1937, the American 
Medical Association declined to take 
the lead in formulating a _ national 
health program. Conscious of a grow- 
ing demand for such a program, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed a Technical 
Committee on Medical Care. Last 
week the Committee made its recom- 
mendations to the National Health 
Conference in Washington. Generally, 
its suggestions were for more money, 
more care and more health. It en- 
visioned a program to be developed 
over a period of 10 years. The total 
cost was estimated at $850,000,000 
yearly—half to be borne by the Fed- 
eral government, half by state and 
local units, Its suggestions: 


qq That public health services be 
expanded for fighting tuberculosis, 
malaria and the venereal diseases; for 
lowering the mortality from pneumo- 
nia and cancer; and for conducting 
studies and maintaining institutions 
for cases of mental disease. This item 
was to cost about $200,000,000 a year. 
Along with it went another recom- 
mendation: that maternal and child 
health services should be expanded at 
an annual cost of $165,000,000. 

@ That $146,050,000 be spent annu- 
ally to provide a final total of 360,000 
new hospital beds, and to provide 500 
health centers for the 2,500 U. S. coun- 
ties which have no health officers. 


@ That medical care be provided 
“medically needy groups” at a cost 
mounting from $50,000,000 in the first 
year to $400,000,000 in the 10th. 

@ That a general program should 
be adopted to lighten the financial 








U. S. Public Health Service Photo 
Two Spirochetes: The Best-Hated Germ 


burden of sickness for those near the 
fringe of medical indigence. In com- 
munities without adequate facilities, 
this*could be done by encouraging in- 
dividuals to form health cooperatives, 
to which they would pay small fees to 
meet the cost of illness. 

q That employers and workers con- 
tribute to a health insurance fund, to 
provide sick employees with benefits 
like those derived from the present 
unemployment insurance plan. 

Last week, the National Health Con- 
ference was expected to approve this 
plan without substantial modification. 
It was regarded as extremely likely 
that something like the National 
Health Conference plan would be pro- 
posed to Congress during its next ses- 
sion, Although the program was in- 
tended to supplement, not to supplant, 
existing private medicine, it was also 
likely, as Surgeon General Parran 
pointed out, that “public health may 
be America’s next great social issue.” 

The most obvious argument against 
the extension of governmental partici- 
pation in health work was that it 
would cost too much. But sickness, 
too, costs money. It costs the Amer- 
ican people more than a billion days 
of lost work in a single year. At a 
conservative estimate, here is more 
than a billion dollars which employ- 
ers pay out for no work, or which 
sick workers have deducted from their 
wages. Death, too, is expensive. Dead, 
for the minerals and chemicals it 
contains, the adult human body is 
worth about 98 cents. Alive and in 
good condition, it may be expected to 
do hundreds and thousands of dollars’ 
worth of work a year. On economic, 
as well as humanitarian grounds, 
therefore, the extension of public 
health can be defended. 

In 1793, when they established their 
city board of health, the good people 
of Philadelphia decided that they were 
confronted with a problem which 
could only be solved by them all, act- 
ing through their government. In 1869, 
the good people of Massachusetts fol- 
lowed suit. In 1878, on behalf of all 
Americans, Congress made a similar 
decision. In 1938, the dread diseases 
are different; but the basic problem— 
how to protect the lives and health of 
American citizens—is the same. 





Path finder 


NAMES 


To FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT JR. 
and his wife, the former ETHEL Du- 
PONT, in a Philadelphia hospital last 
week was born a seven-pound son. 
The parents said they had not decided 
on a name for the President’s eighth 
grandchild. 











* * * 


Preparing for her debut as a singer 
of popular songs at a hotel roof gar 
den in Boston, Mass., SALLY CLARK, 
whose sister ANNE recently wed 
JOHN ROOSEVELT, struck a croon- 
ing pose for photographers. 


In an interview with a French re- 
porter, Dr. ALEXIS CARREL, renown- 
ed Rockefeller Institute scientist, said 
of his friend and associate, Col. 
CHARLES A. LINDBERGH: “Since the 
great misfortune and trial that befell 
him, Colonel Lindbergh has changed 
a great deal. He is hypersensitive and 
wants only quiet and to be forgotten 
Do not harass him.. .” 

Leaning on a cane which she begged 
reporters not to mention, HELEN 
JACOBS, loser to HELEN WILLS 
MOODY in the finals of the Wimble 
don tennis matches, returned to Amer- 
ica aboard the liner Georgic. Refus 
ing to discuss the part played in her 
defeat by her strained ankle lest she 
be accused of giving an alibi, she em- 
phatically denied reports that she in- 
tended to retire. 


In Washington, D. C., the U. S. 
Board of Tax Appeals. convicted 


PIERRE S. DuPONT and JOHN J. 
RASKOB, leaders in the anti-New Deal 
Liberty League, of acting by “design” 
to accomplish a “tax escape” when 
they sold each other $6,000,000 worth 
of stocks in six weeks in 1929 and 1930 
(PATHFINDER, May 22, 1937). It was 
éstimated that Raskob might be held 
liable for about $1,000,000 and DuPont 
for about $600,000. 

Warned by the court to keep silent 
for 10 years about the private life of 
SIMONE SIMON, French movie star, 
SANDRA MARTIN, the actress’ former 
confidential secretary, escaped a state 
prison term. Among the things th¢ 
ex-secretary was forbidden to reveal 
was the name of the person to whom 
the star had given two gold keys to 
her home. Breach of her promised 
silence would make Miss Martin liable 
to along prison term. Having pleaded 
guilty to forging Miss Simon’s name 
to checks, she must serve nine months 
in the Los Angeles county jail. 


In a joint statement issued in Los 
Angeles, Cal., JOAN CRAWFORD and 
FRANCHOT TONE, movie stars, an- 
nounced: “We both regret that our 
marriage had to terminate ... we are 
parting on the most friendly terms.” 
Miss Crawford (real name _ Lucille 
LeSueur) was divorced from DOUG- 
LAS FAIRBANKS, JR., in 1933. 
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July 30, 1938 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything af a4 exchange? Do you want 
‘agente? Want help? *° Want to on rofitable business at 
home, through maile? PATHFIN ER is read by more than 
s million families, Tell —_— story to these interested readers 


ip the fewest wor 
a cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 
Each initial and group of figures, as well as each part of the 
name and address, will be counted as words. 
ADDEBSS dearest advertising as listed on page two. 















AGENTS WANTED 





AMAZING NEW KUSHIONTRED SHOES! Earn quick 

cash profits and your own shoes as bonus. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Free Selling Outfit. Tanners Shoes, 
830 Boston, Mass. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent - Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washi 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$20,000 A YEAR OPPORTUNITY for Exclusive Dis- 

tributor. World’s Greatest air conditioning line 
havi thousands of satisfactory installations in use. 
Includes everythi needed to do a profitable busi- 
ness. uipment lowest priced and of guaranteed 
high quality. Exclusive distributor can enjoy profit- 
able business in the fast growing air conditioning 
industry. Roger Babson says that air conditicning 
within 10 years will be as large an industry as auto- 
mobile industry is today. Here’s a real opportunity 
for you to have a business of your own and grow with 
the air conditioni industry. You will have hun- 
dreds of dealers ma ng money for you — te their 
sales. $500 cash wor ng capital required e will 
teach any sincere man of average intelligence to suc- 
cessfully ay this opportunity. We have others 





earning $200 to $1800 weekly. You should too. For 
details write Department 26, Box 187, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

COMPOSERS — 





WANTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to columbian Music Pub- 
lishers, Ltd., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 
_____s_——C FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
FOR SALE, four hundred acres Richest farm in 
county. Retiring old age. Write—advantages. John 
King. ler, Alabama. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 
SPECIAL WORK FOR MARRIED WOMEN—Earn to 
$23 weekly and your own dresses Free. No can- 
vassing, no investment. Write fully giving age, 
dress size. Fashion Frocks, Dept. CG-1029, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 











INSTRUCTION 


MEN—WOMEN. Get a Government Job. $105-$175 
month, Prepare immediately. List Positions—Free. 


Pranklin Institute, Dept. Al3, Rochester, N. Y. 
or __.____MEDICAL im 
STOMACH DISORDERS—USE BIDEX—excellent for 
Indigestion, sour, acid, irritations, ulcers, etc. 50c. 
Lambert Chemical 'Co., Haddon Heights, New Jersey. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
6985 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. Sixteen 
guaranteed prints from roll 25c. One colored or 
two Plain Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. 
Sixteen reprints only 25c. One day service. Details 
and Mailers Free on request. American Studios, 
200, LaCrosse, Wis. 
PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 
ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 
eight neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 
SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 
Color Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3c. 
Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, C-5l, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 
SPECIAL TRIAL! Rolls developed and printed “with 
wide border Deckle Edge Prints only 1i5c. Quality 
guaranteed. Deckletone Finishers, 6444 Diversey, 
Chicago. as Ge FER 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One Enlarge- 
ment of each exposure 25c. Trial. Reprints 20 for 
25c. Henry, 10 RiverGrove. Tilinois. 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
talog FREE. 
HILL BROS.. Box P. SALIDA. COLO. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY. Dept. 585. ATLANTA. GA. 
ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressing urinary ailment frequently resulting 
in DANGEROUS OPERATION. F. A. Carleton, M. D. 
38 Hemenway S8t., Boston, Mass., has discovered a 
medicine with specific remedial] action on these cases, 
saving many from operation. Particulars on request. many from operation. Particulars on request. 


| DILES veces DON’T BE CUT 
a Unti? You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 























for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that ree read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C49 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 











PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Brain Teaser 


A camper’s duffel bag will hold 32 
pounds of clothes or 96 pounds of 
books. What will it weigh when pack- 
ed full of clothes and books, if 30 per 
cent of the weight is made up by books 
and the rest by clothes? Answer 
next week, 





Answer to Last Week’s—At the 50- 
degree angle the seat would be six 
feet five inches from the ground, 

qe 


Smiles 


ist Picnicker—I feel a 
creeping over me, 

2nd Picnicker—Yes, 
full of them. 


lethargy 


the grass is 


Mother (sadly before mirror on 39th 
birthday )—Oh, dear! Not far from 40. 

Small Barbara (enthusiastically )— 
Oh, boy! You better get ready to step, 
Mummy. You know the magazines all 
say “Life begins at 40.” 

Dog Catcher—Does your dogs have 
licenses? 

Little Elmer—Yes, sir; daddy says 
they’re just covered with them. 


Eleanor—Are you sure that Fred 
loves you, and you alone? 

Leota—Oh, yes; more then than at 
any other time. 





Peewitt—What’s your idea of clean 
sport? 
Quiggle—Swimming. 


Harefoot—Before we were married, 
my wife and I agreed that I should 
decide on all major matters and she 
would decide all minor ones. 

Mikhail—How did that arrangement 
turn out? 

Harefoot—So far no major things 
have come up. 








ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight guaranteed prints, two 
professional doubleweight enlargements, 25c. Quick 
service. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


20 REPRINTS 285c. . 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, it i 

QUICK SERVICE—Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed 
prints; 2 enlargements; 25c coin. OK Photo Serv- 

ice, Ottawa, Kas. _ c c ese. 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 

Salem, Wis. 





PED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
colored) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 





ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. illard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 


SILK HOSE FOR SALE 


LADIES’ SILK HOSE—5 prs. $1.00—imperfects- 
Guaranteed—Bullock’s, Te 9, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONG P A ED 


POEM WE WRITERS, a a ~ for free 

Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
offer. MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
SONGWRITERS—Marketing advice, rhyming diction- 
ary, instruction booklet, gladly mailed on request. 
Songwriters Institu Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for immedi- 
ate am Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Buildi Chicago. 
TEACHERS REGISTRIES 


TEACHERS: MANY VACANCIES LISTED. Write us, 
stating your pas fully. Central Registry. 
293, Wichita, Kans 




















WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned .and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk! 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the canse. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1936. c.P. ine. 


? BEAUTIFUL 
Enjoy Natural -Looking 


FALSE TEETH © 


> LOWEST PRICES 
» SEND NO 


make—BY MAIL—the 

World's No. 1 tir. RITE 

Dental Plates for men and women 

DAYS’ from mprenslons taken in your home. 


paren MONEY- 
TRIAL BACK GUARANTEE YOU'LL BE 
pet ake Meaty pogments pet —. 


WHITE ME TODAYT C.F Sehr coe pale, 


UNITED STATES DENTAL CO 
Dept. 747E, 1555 Milwaukee Ave. = MPANY 


RHEUMATISM! 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatismi—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy wMfl be mailed without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address PD, 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. 
209-G Street, Hallowell, Maine. 














SEND FOR FREE COPY of RU 
Dictionary and Instruction 
on How to Write Popular 


WRITERS 4 guroraide operon oer 
MMM STUDIOS, Dept. 36F, 


CATARRH or SINUS 


Irritation Due to Nasal Congestion 


SEND FOR SAMPLE TUBE (Week's 
Supply) of Hall’s Nasal Ointment. Quick, soothing 
relief for irritated, stuffed- -up nose. Softens secretions 
—helps breathing. Ask for a FREE copy of Hall’g 
Health Chart. Contains up-to-date Catarrh infore 
mation. Send a 3¢ Stamp for the Trial Tube. 


F.J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 137, TOLEDO, 0. 


STOP Your Rupture 


Why suffer with that rupture? Learn 

about my Appliance jor reducible rup- Worries! 
ture. Automatic air cushion assists —-" 

ture to close the opening—has relieved 

thousands of men, women and children. No obnoxious springs 
or hard pads. No salves or plasters. Sent on trial to prove 
it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write today 
for confidential information sent free in plain envelope. 


Brooks Company, 373 StateStreet, Marshall, Michigan 


N.Y. WORLD’S FAIR FOLDER 


FREE “visors: nee 'von'ciy. 
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vs Mw: people know that 

the American Rail- 
roads today are giving the 
finest railroad service in the 
world. 


There are in this country 
now 781 passenger runs, 
totaling 46,242 miles, made 
at 60 miles per hour or over, 
with an unparalleled safety 
record. 


Freight moves faster than ever before. Car short- 
ages have become almost unknown. Freight 
schedules are the most dependable in history. 


Yet the railroads today are confronted with a 
serious problem. What’s the reason? 


Is it “high rates”? Most emphatically not. The 
average revenue for hauling a ton of freight a 
mile has been less than a cent for the past six 
years—the lowest rates in the world for compar- 
able service. And average revenues per passen- 
ger mile in 1937 were the lowest in history. 


Is it “‘watered stock”? No—the amount of rail- 
road stocks and bonds outstanding is less by bil- 
lions of dollars than the investment in railroad 
property; and is less, in relation to investment, 
than it was thirty years ago, when railroads were 
at the peak of their prosperity. 


Is it an increasing burden of debt? No — the 
total debt, in relation to investment, is also far 
less than it was thirty years ago. 


Is it an increasing burden of interest charges? No 
— in relation to what they collect for their ser- 
vices, interest on bonded indebted- 
ness is less than it was three decades 


sar the 


Tracks 


ago, when the railroads were making money. 


All right, then, what is the difficulty? 





Simply this: like any individual, the railroads 
must keep expenses lower than income. But when 
their income is down — as it is now because of 
general business conditions — the railroads can- 
not trim sail in the way an individual or other 
businesses do. 


They cannot shut down like a factory —because 
they are delivering a service vital to America. 


They cannot adjust their rates or “prices” except 
by permission of public regulatory authorities. 


They cannot adjust rates of pay and hours of 
work — the major element of their expense — 
except under the provisions of the Railway 


Labor Act. 


Their earnings are limited, their expenses in- 
creased by local, state and federal laws—ranging 
from reduced rates on government traffic, in re- 
turn for land grants to railroads whose pioneer- 
ing opened up a wilderness, to the cost of 
rebuilding bridges when streams are “improved” 
to assist competing transportation. 


So the net of the “problem” is this — the rail- 
roads are trying to do business under a half- 
century accumulation of laws, rulings and regula- 
tions which limit earnings and increase costs. 


What they most need is a chance to go ahead 
under regulation and legislation modernized 
to meet conditions today, applied fairly and 
equally to all forms of 
transportation. 
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